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A Word from the Biew 


Every season brings its special blessing. Winter brings 
the happy Christmas season and the opportunity to express 
love and good will towards others. Spring brings the glad 
season of nesting time and growing things, when all the 
earth is wakening to new life and new joy. Summer brings 
warm sunshine, maturing crops, and vacation days. This 
season is a testing time for all of us, when we are tried to 
see how much we have really grown in self-control and un- 
selfishness. Fall and early winter bring many, many joys: 
the reopening of school, with the opportunity to make new 
friends and learn new lessons; nutting time, when fresh, cool 
breezes blow, the air is like wine, and nuts lie hidden under 
a thick carpet of brown leaves; and last of all the joyous 
Thanksgiving season, when our hearts are filled with grati- 
tude to the Father for His loving care. 

Our WEE WISDOM family has much to be thankful for: good 
homes, healthy bodies, and happy dispositions. But what we 
are most thankful for, I am sure, is the knowledge that we 
can turn to our heavenly Father for help and guidance at any 


moment, wherever we are. 
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The Top of the List 


By Banche Sage Haseltine 


I'm thankful for Jimmy, of course, 
And Jimmy is thankful for me. 

We're thankful for Mother and Dad, 
For Grandma, and Aunt Rosalie. 


We love the spruce tree by the house, 
And Malty the cat and old Pard; 

But what are we most thankful for? 
To answer that question is hard. 


We thought of it all afternoon; 

We slept on it straight through the night; 
And now we have found it for sure. 

Just see if you don't think we're right. 


Last week Grandma said, “Jimmy dear, 
Life is good, for I have you and Pat.” 
So now, at the top of our list, 
We've printed that Grandma said that. 


hola M. 
McColl 
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Grandma Gay’s Purse Is Filled 


By ELEANOR B. FIScus 


' WAS Monday afternoon after 
school, and Todd Hunter was giving 
York Bishop a music lesson on the har- 
monica. Todd was to play “America” 
on his harmonica as a part of the 
Thanksgiving program at school, and 
York wanted to play “Yankee Doodle.” 
“Blow, blow, draw, blow,” directed 
Todd. “No, I said blow, blow. Now! 
Blow, blow, draw——” He stopped short 
and waved a sheet of paper in front of 
York. On it was drawn a little sketch 
of some steps, and on the steps were 
comical little figures that stood for the 
notes that should be blown or drawn on 
the harmonica. Todd had spent an en- 
tire evening working out the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle” on the steps. 


York puffed out his cheeks in a mighty 
effort to follow the figures on the paper 
and Todd’s spoken directions at the 


“Isn’t there very good 
news in the letter?” 


same time; but the harmonica gave 
forth only a series of sounds that might 
have been a small kitten mewing for 
milk. 

Todd sighed. “Poor old Yankee 
Doodle would run a mile if he could 
hear you.” 

“It must be the weather,” decided 
York, shivering a little. “It’s cold up 
here in this attic.” The two boys were 
practicing in the attic of Todd’s home, 
that they might not annoy any one with 
their efforts. “When my brain says 
‘blow,’ my breath comes in, and when it 
says ‘draw,’ my breath goes out,” con- 
tinued York, in explanation of his mis- 
takes. 

“Let’s try once more,” Todd urged, 
“and then we'll go downstairs. Now, 
blow. Blow, I said.” Todd put his hand 
on York’s head. “I have it,” he pro- 
posed. “Every time 
it’s blow, I’ll push your 
head forward, and 
when it’s draw, I'll 
pull it back. Ready, 
set, go!” 

“Ouch!” cried York. 
“You’re pulling my 
hair out by the roots.” 

“Oh, all right,” 
agreed Todd. “If you’re 
so tender I’ll go easier. 
Now!” 

York had no sooner 
started than Todd’s 
dog, lying at his feet, 
set up a loud-drawn- 
out howl. 

“Here, take this 
thing,” said York, 
handing the harmon- 
ica to Todd. “My 
blower is all tired out, 
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and your dog is making fun of 

“T know what you can do,” said 
Todd in a moment of inspiration. 
“You can whistle it.” 

“Of course I can,” agreed 
York, his face brightening. “I 
can whistle it; but not now, be- 
cause I’m as hungry as a bear.” 

“I’m hungry, too,” said Todd, 
“and I have eight cents in my 
pocket. Let’s go over to Grand- 
ma Gay’s candy shop and get 
some candy.” 

“That suits me,’ answered 
York, following Todd down the 
steps that led from the attic. 

Grandma Gay’s white cottage 
stood at the end of the street that 
ran through the middle of Top- 
o’-the-World Town. Her front 
room served as a tiny candy shop. 

Grandma lived quite alone, 
making her living by selling 
homemade candies. The recipes for her 
goodies had been handed down for many 
generations in her family, and were 
among her most treasured possessions. 
Grandma’s purse never seemed any too 
full; for she often gave generously of 
her sweets to those children whose pock- 
ets boasted only holes instead of pennies. 

“What need have I of much money?” 
she would laugh. “The Lord always puts 
money in my purse when I have need 
of it.” Of course, Grandma really meant 
that a way was always provided for her 
to earn the money. 

Todd and York went into the tiny 
shop and looked about them. Their 
noses crinkled as they smelled the pleas- 
ing odor of Grandma’s shop. Pink and 
white peppermints lay in neat rows in 
the candy case, with pans of brown pea- 
nut brittle and golden caramel bars on 
either side of them. Salt-water taffy, 
too, filled a place; while gingerbread 
men with currant buttons on their vests 
stood guard in a stiff row at the back 
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“You'll be sure to bring customers,” Todd said 


of the case. 

Grandma usually busied herself about 
the shop, but on this day she was no- 
where to be seen. 

Todd tiptoed softly to the door that 
led from the shop to the living quarters | 
beyond, and peeked in. “Perhaps Grand- 
ma is taking a nap,” he cautioned, “and 
we don’t want to waken her.” 

But Grandma was not taking a nap. 
She was sitting in a big old-fashioned 
rocking chair, gazing intently at a letter 
that she held in her hand. Her face 
was very sober; and so absorbed was 
she in the letter that she had not heard 
the two boys enter the shop. 

Todd ran over to her and sat on the 
arm of her chair. “We didn’t mean to 
startle you, Grandma,” he explainec. | 
“Isn’t there very good news in the let- © 
ter?” 

Grandma put her arm around Todi — 
and made a place for York on her foot- — 
stool. “Well, it isn’t very good,” sh2 
laughed shakily. “It’s a reminder that 
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the taxes are due on my shop here, and 
I haven’t the money to pay them this 
time.” She shook her head impatiently. 
“T mustn’t say that,” she declared firm- 
ly. “Whatever made me think of such 
a thing? Of course I’ll have the money 
by next week. My purse is never empty 
when I ask the Lord to show me a way 
to fill it and believe that He will. 

“Now what do you boys want? Fresh 
cream caramels or some nice, crisp pea- 
nut brittle just out of the pan?” 

The boys chose peanut brittle, and 
Todd laid his eight pennies on the 
counter. He felt a little guilty as he 
did so, for he was quite sure that eight 
pennies would not begin to pay for the 
two generous chunks of peanut brittle 
that Grandma had given them. Out- 
side the shop York wrinkled his fore- 
head thoughtfully. 


“Isn’t there some way, Todd, that you 
and I can help to fill Grandma’s purse?” 
he asked. 


“T’ve been thinking about that, too,” 
Todd answered. “Let’s both think about 
it all evening, and we’ll talk it over at 
school tomorrow morning. I have to be 
all alone to think well.” 

“So do I,” said York as they parted 
for the day. 

Todd walked home slowly, unmindful 
of the sharp, frosty wind that tugged 
at his clothing and pinched his cheeks 
and nose into a ruddy glow. He had 
learned a little, very little, of the tax 
system at school. He had heard his 
parents mention it at home, and now 
that he thought of it, he remembered 
that they had talked of taxes in Sunday 
school one time. Taxes were not new 
since people had been taxed as far back 
as Biblical times. He knew that taxa- 
tion was a plan by which towns and 
siates and nations got money to pay 
public expenses. If one owns property, 
one must pay a tax on it. This seemed 
foir and just to Todd. 
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Then in his mind he named over a 
few things for which taxes are used. 
There was the new fire engine with 
“Top-o’-the-World” printed in gold let- 
tering on the sides ; the smooth, winding 
roads over which he rode his bicycle; 
the swimming pool; the new post of- 
fice building. He munched his candy 
thoughtfully. If Grandma could not pay 
her taxes she probably would have to 
sell her home. That was not a very 
pleasant thought. Todd remembered all 
the times that she had given him candy 
when he had had no pennies. “Now, 
it’s my turn to do something for her,” 
he decided, “if I can just think of a 
way!” 

Grandma’s problem turned itself over 
and over in Todd’s mind throughout the 
evening. After dinner his mother fin- 
ished ironing the finer pieces of her 
weekly laundry. 


“How I wish I had a chest of drawers 
for my linen!” she exclaimed. “A big 
old-fashioned bureau, like the one my 
grandmother used to have, would be 
just the thing. I can remember how I 
used to crawl into the big drawers when 
playing at hide and seek with my broth- 
ers and sisters.” Todd’s interest was 
aroused as his mother continued to de- 
scribe the furniture that had been in 
use when she was a very little girl. ““Most 
of it was sold,” she explained, “except 
a few small pieces. Nowadays it would 
be considered very valuable.” 

Todd opened the evening paper and 
turned to the section where a boys’ serial 
was being published. He glanced over 
the page and stopped at the large 
printed words of a want ad. It read: 


WANTED—Old furniture of all kinds. 

Call Miss Joyce Stanton at 107J. 

Miss Joyce Stanton lived in a large 
city miles away, but just now she was 
visiting her brother in Top-o’-the-World 
Town. 


“What do you suppose Miss Stanton 
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wants with old furniture?” thought 
Todd to himself, for he knew Miss 
Stanton quite well. “This must be the 
wishing time of year. Grandma Gay 
wishes for tax money, my mother wishes 
for an old bureau, and Miss Stanton 
wishes for old furniture, too. That’s 
odd.” 

The three wishes linked themselves to- 
gether in Todd’s mind and popped into 
a startling plan. Grandma Gay’s taxes, 
bureau, old furniture—and his mother 
had said that old furniture was valuable. 

“T have it,’”’ shouted Todd, completely 
forgetting about the serial and jumping 
out of his chair. “Please, Mother, may 
I go over to Grandma Gay’s for just 
a few minutes?” 

“Not for more candy,” objected Mrs. 
Hunter. “You have had quite enough 
for one day.” 

“It isn’t for candy,’ Todd assured 
her. “It’s about wishes. I’ll come right 
back, and then I’ll tell you and Father 
about it.” 

Grandma Gay was greatly surprised 
to see Todd that stormy November eve- 
ning. She invited him into her living 
room and made him comfortable before 
a briskly burning heater. 

“You know all that old furniture in 
your attic, Grandma?” began Todd ex- 
citedly. “It’s still there, isn’t it? You 
let us boys play up there one day, and 
I noticed it.” 

Grandma nodded wonderingly. 


“Well,” Todd hastened to explain, 
“you have all that old furniture and 
wish for tax money; my mother wishes 
for an old bureau; and Miss Joyce Stan- 
ton wishes for old furniture of all kinds. 
Would you care, Grandma, if I sold that 
furniture for you at—at an auction? 
You know, as my uncle Ralph sells off 
the horses on his ranch. My mother 
says that old furniture is valuable, and 


the money you would get for it would 
pay your taxes.” 
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Grandma’s eyes were glowing. “Why, 
that’s a good thought,” she agreed. “I 
have enough furniture downstairs here 
to fill my needs. It would be sociable 
to have an auction; almost like a picnic. 
Wouldn’t that be jolly—a picnic in No- 
vember? You could auction the furni- 
ture, Todd, and I have enough supplies 
on hand, so that I could serve a wee 
bit of refreshment to the folks who 
came: plenty of hot chocolate, tiny 
bread-and-butter sandwiches, and a 
piece of candy each. Wouldn’t that be 
fun?” 

“Fun!” echoed Todd, his face beam- 
ing. “It would be more fun than any- 
thing I can think of. Ill say my words 
exactly as the auctioneer at Uncle 
Ralph’s says his. What am I bid, folks? 
Ah, what am I bid for this fine old 
horse—excuse me, Grandma, I mean 
bureau? Going, going—gone to this 
lady for twenty dollars, folks. Now for 
this fine old footstool. What am I bid?” 

Grandma and Todd talked and 
laughed until tears ran down Grandma’s 
face. Then they settled down to plan- 
ning. They decided to have the auction 
on the following Saturday. Todd prom- 
ised to do all the advertising, with 
York’s help, and to get several grown- 
ups to help them. 

The next morning at school, York lis- 
tened eagerly to the plans. “And you 
are the main advertising man,” finished 
Todd. York was more than willing to 
be. 

After school the two boys folded a 
large piece of cardboard through the 
center and cut a round hole in the fold 
for York’s head to go through. Then on 
the front and back of the cardboari( 
they printed an announcement that read: | 


AUCTION 
OLD FURNITURE 
GRANDMA GAY’S COTTAGE 
SATURDAY AT 1:30 0’CLOCK 
FREE LUNCH 
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head through the open- 
ing. “Say,” he objected, 
“T feel like the filling in 
a sandwich, with this 
thing on both sides of 
me.” 

“You look like the fill- 
ing in a sandwich, too,” 
teased Todd. “Your 
freckles are just the color 
of peanut butter. Wait 
a minute; I’ll be right 
back.” 

Todd was back soon 
with a pair of rubber 
boots in one hand and a 
red balloon in the other. 
“Put these boots on and 
keep blowing the balloon 
up and letting it whistle 
itself flat,’ he com- 
manded. “All the chil- 
dren in town will follow 
you.” 

“Yes, but my own dog won’t know me 
and probably will chase me out of town 
in this outfit,” York argued as he pulled 
on the big boots and got ready to blow 
up the balloon. 

Todd stood laughing at the funny 
figure that York made. 

“But you'll be sure to bring custom- 
ers,” he said. 

York had gone but a few blocks when 
he met Miss Joyce Stanton hurrying 
home from the library. She burst out 
laughing, and after reading the sign 
asked if there was really to be an auc- 
tion. York assured her that it was so, 
and she wrote the day and the hour in 
a small notebook that she carried. 

York paraded through the principal 
streets of Top-o’-the-World Town, stop- 
ping every few moments to answer the 
questions of interested people. In front 
of the Top-o’-the-World hotel, a strange 
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When the sign was Mr. Cranby and Miss i! 
finished York slipped his Stanton examined the 
carving on the bureau 
through small magnify- 
ing glasses 


young man stopped him and marked 
down the date and the hour of the auc- 
tion, just as Miss Stanton had done. 

For three afternoons after school, 
York patiently paraded the streets in 
the wintry November weather, while 
Todd helped Grandma dust and polish 
the furniture that Mr. Hunter and Mr. 
Bishop had brought down from her at- 
tic. The two fathers offered their serv- 
ices for Saturday afternoon also, and the 
two mothers were to help with the re- 
freshments. 

Saturday afternoon was sunny but 
cold. A large crowd had gathered in 
front of Grandma Gay’s cottage when 
Todd, standing on a kitchen chair, called 
out, “What am I bid, folks, what am I 
bid, for this bea-u-tiful old bureau?” 
He put his hand on a big old-fashioned 
bureau and hoped that the crowd would 
not mind the deep scratches on the top 
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drawers or the nick in one side of it. 

“Fifteen dollars,” called out his 
mother. 

“Twenty,” called another voice. 

“Twenty dollars I’m bid, folks,” sang 
out Todd. “Who will bid twenty-five? 
Going, going to this lady at twenty dol- 
lars.” 

“Twenty-two,” bid Mrs. Hunter. 

“Twenty——” Todd started to repeat 
—and then the surprise happened. 

Two people were hurriedly pushing 
their way through the crowd. They 
were Miss Stanton and the strange 
young man who had questioned York in 
front of the hotel. 

Miss Stanton was the first to reach 
Todd. “May I examine this bureau?” 
she asked breathlessly. 

“May I examine it, too?” pleaded the 
young man, not two seconds behind her. 


“Going — going 
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Todd’s eyes were sparkling with ex- 
citement. “Surely—I mean—of course 
—help yourselves.” 

The young man hesitated a moment 
and said, “My name is Cranby; Richard 
Cranby.” 

Todd, in his eagerness, misunder- 
stood. “Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Cran- 
berry,” he assured him. “You just go 
right ahead and look at the bureau all 
you want to.” 

“Er-hm!” said Mr. Cranby, clearing 
his throat, “the name was Cranby, not 
Cranberry.” 

“Pardon me,” Todd hastened to say 
as a blush crept over his face. “I thought 
Cranberry was an odd name but it sure- 
ly did fit in, with Thanksgiving so close. 
I have it right now, Mr. Cranby. Do 
you like the bureau?” 

But Mr. Cranby did not stop to talk 
longer. He and Miss 
Stanton examined the 
carving on the bureau 
drawers through small 
magnifying glasses. Then 
they scraped off bits of 


—gone!” Todd the finish and used the 


sang out magnifying glassesagain. 
Todd was about to ob- 
ject when his father 
stepped to his side. “Let 
them alone,” he said; so 


Todd kept still. 
“It’s genuine Early 
American,” decided Miss 


Stanton at last. “What a 
find! I bid two hundred 
dollars for it.” 

Todd could hardly be- 
lieve his ears. “Two hun- 
dred dollars,” he _ re- 


peated weakly. 


“Two hundred and 
fifty,” cried Mr. Cranby. 
Todd gasped and opened 
his mouth, but Miss 
Stanton bidding. 
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“Three hundred,” she said firmly. 
Todd did not even attempt to repeat 
the bid. Instead he sat down on the 
kitchen chair, waves of joy rushing all 
over him. 

“Three hundred and fifty,” Mr. 
Cranby came back. 

Miss Stanton’s mouth drew into a 
determined line. “Three hundred and 
seventy-five,” she insisted. 


“The bureau is yours,” said Mr. 


Cranby. “Three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars is my limit.” 
Todd, suddenly’ regaining his 


strength, hopped upon the kitchen chair 
once more. “Going—going—going at 
three hundred and seventy-five dollars 
to Miss Stanton,” he sang out. “Gone! 
Sold to this lady at three hundred and 
seventy-five.” His heart felt as though 
it would burst. 

Miss Stanton wrote out a check for 
three hundred and seventy-five dollars 
and handed it to Grandma Gay. 

Grandma’s hand shook as she took 
the check and sat down in a chair. 
“Phew!”’ she said, and tried to thank 
Miss Stanton. The words refused to 
come. “Phew!” she said again, and 
thanked Miss Stanton with a nod and a 
smile. 

Miss Stanton squeezed her hand. “You 
see,” she explained, “Mr. Cranby and I 
work in the city for rival firms who 
deal in antique furniture. Sometimes 
it just happens that we run across each 
other in traveling about the country 
looking for antiques. This is one of 
the times.” 

“What’s an antique, Dad?” Todd 
whispered. 

“Anything old,” Mr. Hunter answered. 
“She means old-fashioned furniture.” 

Mr. Cranby was not discouraged be- 
cause Miss Stanton got the bureau. He 
bought several smaller pieces of furni- 
‘ure and handed Grandma a neat sum. 

Mrs. Hunter, not forgetting her wish, 
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bought a small chest of drawers, which, 
she declared, suited her even better than 
the big bureau. So every one was well 
pleased. 

Refreshments were served to the 
happy crowd, and every one wished 
Grandma a long life, with her purse al- 
ways full. 

When the crowd had departed Mr. 
Cranby called Grandma to one side. 
“How should you like to go to the city 
and make your good candy for a friend 
of mine who runs a candy shop?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, gracious, no!” exclaimed Grand- 
ma. “I’ve lived in our Top-o’-the-World 
town ever and ever so many years and 
I couldn’t think of leaving. Why, what 
would the children with holes in their 
pockets do for a bit of candy now and 
then?” 

“Perhaps you will make the candy 
here and send it to the city, then?” sug- 
gested Mr. Cranby. 

“Yes, I can do that,’”’ Grandma agreed. 
Mr. Cranby then promised to let his 
friend in the city know about Grandma’s 
candies, and Grandma knew that her 
purse would never be empty again. 

The money from the auction was al- 
most a thousand dollars. Inside the 
candy shop, Grandma slipped a five dol- 
lar bill into Todd’s hand and another 
into York’s. “That is your commis- 
sion,” she explained, “for selling my 
furniture.” 

The two boys whispered together a 
moment and then handed back the 
money. “If you don’t mind,” said York, 
“we'll take our commission in peanut 
brittle. There isn’t any one in the world 
who can make peanut brittle like yours, 
Grandma.” 

Grandma laughed as she took a pan of 
the golden-brown candy out of the case 
and placed it before the boys. 
“Going—going—gone,” the boys said 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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AREN perched on the edge of a 

packing box near the stage door 
of the deserted Gay Feather Theater. 
She hunched her shoulders, rested her 
elbows on her knees, her chin in her 
hands, and stared into the dim light. 
The merry whistle that often trilled on 
her lips was silent, swallowed back with 
the lump that kept rising in her throat 
in spite of her. What had she done! 
She had given away the princess part 
in the charity play; had given away her 
treasured chance to help the little hun- 
gry children of the city, who had noth- 
ing. Why had she done it? 

Karen’s fists clenched tightly under 
her chin, and she argued fiercely with 
herself. What if Miss James had, from 
among hundreds of children, chosen her 
for the part? What if the other children 
did look at her with awe because she 
was only eight years old? It was just 
as fair for Minna to be Princess De- 
light as it was for Karen. Minna had 
never been in a beautiful play in her 
life, and Karen—well, this was her fifth, 
counting the ones at school. 

The honk of a motor horn outside the 
theater brought Karen off the packing 
box with a jump, but 
her steps lagged as she 
approached the car 
where her mother sat 
waiting. What would 
Mother say? How 
could she tell her? 

Karen climbed in 
and sank back into her 
place without a word. 

“This is the last 
practice, isn’t it?” 
Mother asked cheer- 
fully. “How did the 
dress rehearsal go?” 
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The Gift of a Bird’s Song 


By JEAN SANDERS 


By holding her head high she 
could see 
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Karen swallowed quickly. “I’m not 
going to be in the play, Mother. I—I 
gave my part to Minna, that little Ger- 
man girl from across town. You remem- 
ber her, don’t you?” 

Out of the corner of her eye Karen 
saw her mother turn her head quickly 
in surprise. Karen hurried on. Better 
to tell her everything now than to wait 
for the flood of questions that would 
come otherwise. 

“Minna had a tiny part in one scene. 
Yesterday, after rehearsal, I found her 
crying in a corner; crying because— 
well, because she could give only such 
a little bit for the poor children. She 
said she’d been cold and hungry so many 
times herself, that it hurt, away down 
deep inside of her, to think of them.” 

Mother looked puzzled. “I don’t un- 
derstand, Karen. Give what?” 

Karen settled back again to explain 
everything. “Miss James told us that 
all the money from the play will go to 
the poor children, but that those of us 
who are in the play are giving them 
something very special, something nicer 
than money. Because our gift is the 
most beautiful of all, she wants us to 
do our loveliest best. 
And we will—I mean, 
they will.” 

“But, Karen, how 
can Minna possibly 
learn the part tonight? 
It is long and hard.” 

“She knows it al- 
ready, Mother—every 
single word. She’s 
even been practicing it 
in their attic at night 
all by herself, just pre- 
tending that she really 
was going to be the 
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princess. Why, Mother, 
when she knew she was to 
have the part, her face 
was so lovely, I could 
hardly look at it.”” Karen’s 
own face was alight as she 
remembered. 

“But what did Miss 
James say, dear?” Mother 
persisted. 

“Oh, she looked queer at 
first, and said no. Then I 
begged so hard that she 
let Minna put on my cos- 
tume and go through the 
part in the first act. After - 
they had finished that act, 
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Miss James put her arm 
around Minna’s shoulders 
and looked at her a long 
minute. There were tears 
in her eyes, and she talked sort of 
chokey. All she said was, ‘Why, 
Minna!’ But—but I knew she was glad 
Minna would be Princess Delight.” 

“And your pretty costume, Karen?” 

“Yes, I know, Mother. Minna is go- 
ing to wear it. It will just fit her.” 
Karen’s voice was steady, but she was 
struggling to keep away from her the 
vision of the exquisite pink cloud of a 
dress that Princess Delight was to wear. 
She swallowed a little lump in her throat 
and went on. 

“We unbraided Minna’s hair today. 
It hangs almost to her waist and is re- 
ally curly. O Mother, I just had to do 
it! I couldn’t bear to see that quivery 
look on her face another hour.” 

Mother turned her head away as she 
ran the car up the wide driveway. It 
was a moment before she spoke again. 

“Very well, dear; whatever you wish. 
jut what will your gift to the poor chil- 
cren be now?” 

Karen’s throat tightened more than 
ever. Mothers asked such “inside you” 
questions. In spite of her blinking, the 


Could this gorgeous pink-and-gold Princess Delight 
really be Minna? 


little girl looked through a blur of tears. 
That was really the awful part. She 
gulped her answer slowly: “Nothing, 
Mother.” 

“Never mind, dear. We can go to see 
the play, anyway. Buying tickets will 
help. We’ll have to take seats right 
down by the orchestra, probably, be- 
cause I heard yesterday that the seats 
were nearly sold out. Ours may even 
be a little beneath the level of the stage. 
I hope you can see everything. We'll 
do our best, though.” 

Karen’s spirits dropped lower than 
ever. A tear spilled over one soft cheek. 
Not to be able to see the feet of the 
twinkletoe fairies in their diamond 
shoes! Not to see the fat caterpillars 
crawl in and out the low door of the 
clumsy Animal Inn! 

Karen went to bed that night miser- 
able with disappointment, which she 
hid tightly away in her heart. She must 
not be a cry-baby and spoil everything. 
But just before her drowsy eyelids 
winked for the last time, she remem- 
bered Minna in the sunset dress, Minna’s 
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eyes like twin stars. The picture 
dropped into her thought a smile that 
stayed the whole night through. 


The morning sunlight seemed to 
Karen fairly sparkling with the picture 
of Minna, her golden hair streaming 
about her, and one graceful hand 
stretched forgivingly over the crouched 
form of her new friend, the White Bear. 
With the remembrance of that picture, 
a joyous whistle burst from Karen’s 
lips. It was the lost whistle, more trilly 
and sky soaring than ever. 

When people asked Karen, as they 
often did ask her, where she had learned 
to whistle like all the birds in the forest 
at one time, she always laughed and an- 
swered: “I don’t know. Whenever I 
whistle it means, ‘I’m glad, glad, glad!’ ” 
She was glad this morning that Minna 
would be Princess Delight; truly glad. 

Yet even joy could not keep the tight- 
ness out of her heart that night, as the 
orchestra slipped into the merry, gentle 
overture of the play. How well she 
knew every note of it! 

The seats were not so bad as she had 
imagined they would be, even though 
they were almost in 
the orchestra’s lap. 
By sitting very 
straight and hold- 
ing her head high, 
she could see both 
the diamond shoes 
of the twinkletoe 
fairies and the fat, 
furry bodies of the 
caterpillars coming 
and going at the An- 
imal Inn. 

Then Minna! 
Could this gorgeous 
pink-and-gold Prin- 
cess Delight—this 
gracious, queenly 
girl—really be Min- 
na? Minna, who 


Karen’s whistle dipped and soared in 
a flood of melody 
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wore patched gingham dresses and 
stubby shoes? Karen heard the “oh’s” 
of pleasure all around, and was happy. 
She had helped Minna do this. 

Then, as suddenly, tears tugged at 
her throat. Not because the real Prin- 
cess Delight sat in too low a seat in 
the audience—not that—but because she 
remembered that she had no gift, all 
her very own, to offer the poor children. 

Presently the curtain lowered, then 
lifted again for the second act. Dim 
lights played over the familiar woodland 
scene. From the orchestra came a twit- 
tering of many soft bird voices and the 
faint hum of the forest. Then from the 
branches of huge trees bright-colored 
birds began to fly gently to the ground, 
one at a time. From each little feathered 
head peered a sweet child-face. Karen 
had seen the flying done with wires at 
rehearsals, but she preferred to think 
of the bird children now as actually fly- 
ing. After a strange little dance, one 
by one the tiny feathered bodies flew 
back to the branches that hid them. 

As the last gay cardinal was disap- 
pearing amid its green bower, a great 
happiness swept 
over Karen, and her 
heart cried out, “I’m 
glad, glad, glad!” 

Like a shaft of 
silver light, a clear, 
sweet whistle caught 
up the melody of 
the violins, soared 
with it high above 
the flutes, dipping, 
trilling —a joyous 
bird singing raptur- 
ously. Only a min- © 
ute it lasted, only | 
the length of the © 
music. The directo” 
whirled around i © 
amazement. Wha‘ 


(Turn to page 44) 
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WEE WISDOM 


WHAT THE STORY HAS TOLD BEFORE 


Nancy Lee Terry with her family and 
Patricia, her lovely Paris doll, have come 
to live at Pinecrest, a great white house 
on a small green hill in a little suburban 
village. Nancy Lee goes to Mr. Betts’s 
village market with Girda, the cook, and 
is surprised when Girda walks out of the 
store without paying for her groceries. 
Girda explains that she has charged them 
to Nancy Lee’s father. Nancy Lee decides 
that charge it must be a new kind of game, 
and determines she will play it the next 
time she passes Mr. Betts’s store. On the 
way home after the first day of school, 
Nancy Lee stops at Mr. Betts’s store and 
orders two Eskimo pies, one for herself 'and 
one for her friend Dorcas. She tells Mr. 
Betts to charge them to her daddy. As 
she turns to leave the store, Mr. Betts asks, 
“Are you quite sure that this will be all 
right with your daddy?” 


Part II 


R. BETTS’S question, “Are you 
quite sure that this will be all right 

with your daddy?” seemed to echo from 
every wall of the little store. People 
turned to stare at the two little 
gingham-clad girls with their Eskimo 
pies. Oh, what an uncomfortable mo- 
ment! Shoppers turned and looked, 
waiting to hear what answer Nancy 
Lee would give to Mr. Betts’s question. 
Suddenly Nancy Lee remembered 
Girda. Did not Girda charge things? 
Did not Girda charge heaps and heaps 
of things? And had not Girda said 


that Nancy Lee’s daddy was rich enough 
i> buy the entire store, and still have 
lots and lots of money left over? Nancy 
Lee began to breathe more easily at this 


comforting memory. 
for Girda to charge things, why should 
it not be just as right for Nancy Lee 


If it was right 


to charge things, too? Surely Daddy, 
who had just bought her a wonderful 
pony—Daddy, who was so rich—would 
not mind buying just two little Eskimo 
pies. So Nancy Lee answered brightly: 

“Oh, yes, it will be all right with my 
daddy. He will pay for the Eskimo 
pies.” 

The next moment the two girls were 
walking leisurely and happily along the 
sunny village street, nibbling the con- 
fections that they had gotten as if by 
magic. 

“It—it must be great fun to charge 
things!” exclaimed little Dorcas, gazing 
wistfully at her pretty companion. 

“Oh, it is,” replied Nancy Lee. “To- 
morrow we'll get something else; we’ll 
get just anything we want. Girda gets 
anything she wants to get.” 

Nancy Lee found that it was an easy 
matter to run from school to Mr. Betts’s 
store at noon. News got about the school 
that Nancy Lee was a spender. Were 
not her pockets always bulging with 
sweets? Each day a greater number of 
little girls swarmed about her, very 
much like bees about a honey pot. In 
fact, a perfect swarm of little girls, of 
which Nancy Lee was the admired and 
envied center, came daily to Mr. Betts’s 
store atnoon. It was fun to be so popu- 
lar. It was fun to shine before the girls, 
fun to let them hear her say airily, 
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“Just charge it to my daddy, please.” 

But, with such a crowd to satisfy 
with sweets, more and more jelly beans, 
larger and larger bags of bonbons had 
daily to be bought and charged to the 
rich Mr. Coleman Terry. Oh, what a 
lofty, purse-proud, independent feeling 
it gave one to be able to treat this wide- 
eyed, admiring little group every day! 
More and more did Nancy Lee feel that 
being able to charge things was like 
having a magic key to a magic treasure 
house. So the days passed. 

Nancy Lee did not eat dinner with her 
mother and father every evening, for 
there were a great many dinner parties 
at Pinecrest, when Mother and Daddy 
with their friends from the city sat 
down to table after dark. So Nancy Lee 
and Grandma, both of whom liked to 
go to bed early, usually had dinner to- 
gether at a small table in the sunroom. 
Having dinner with Grandma was nice, 


really, for Grandma knew many stories 
about many things and many people. 
It was always good, Nancy Lee thought, 
to get tucked up into bed early and have 
Mother, smelling of sachet and dressed 


Each day a greater number 

of little girls swarmed 

about her. It was fun to 
be so popular 
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in silks smooth as water, come softly 
into her room to whisper a prayer with 
her. It was fun, too, to lie awake in the 
dark with Patricia beside her on her 
silken cushion, and listen to the cars ar- 
riving under the elms. It was fun, with 
Patricia beside her, to listen to the music 
of voices in the great hall below. But 
of course to be allowed to dine with 
Mother and Daddy was the greatest 
fun of all. On one of those rare nights 
Nancy Lee and Grandma sat at the big 
mahogany table in the big dining room. 
Mother and Daddy and Grandma talked 
mostly about Nancy Lee’s school. 

“Have you made some more nice little 
friends, dear?” asked Mother. 

“Oh, yes, I have!” answered Nancy 
Lee, remembering with pleasure the 
growing group of friends that clustered 
about her at school and followed her 
daily to Mr. Betts’s store. “‘First, there’s 
Dorcas,” continued Nancy Lee, “then 
there are Jane and Marjory and Gerry 
and Barbara and Anne and Celia. I’m 
very, very p—popular!” declared Nancy 
Lee, her eyes shining. 

“T am glad to hear that, dear!” ex- 
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claimed Mother hap- 
pily. 

“Are you quite 
sure, my dear, that 
you have not given up 
something fine in 
yourself in order to 
be so popular?” 
asked Daddy, twin- 
kling at her. “It’s 
sometimes done, you 
know.” 

“Why, Daddy! I 
don’t know what you 
mean at all!” ex- 
claimed Nancy Lee, 
peering at him over 
her peach cobbler. 

So Daddy, who was 
a most explaining 
person, tried to ex- 
plain just what he 
did mean. 

“To be really popular, to be loved 
just for ourselves alone, is a very fine 
thing, little daughter; but sometimes 
we are tempted to try to buy our pop- 
ularity in some way, and when one does 
that one always gives up something fine 
in himself.” 

A sly little thought clutched at Nancy 
Lee, almost spoiling for a moment the 
taste of her peach cobbler. Would she, 
Nancy Lee, right today, be so popular 
if it were not for the trips to Mr. Betts’s 
store? if it were not for the bags of 
jelly beans and taffy and bonbons, which 
she lavished so generously on her little 
friends? Dorcas loved her for herself, 
she was sure, but what of Jane and 
Marjory and Gerry and Barbara and 
Anne and Celia? Did they love her for 
herself? Or, as Daddy had suggested, 
was she one of those who had bought 
her popularity? Had she bought her 
popularity with jelly beans—jelly beans 
that she had helped to eat, but for which 
she had not paid? 


Having dinner with Grandma 
was nice 


Nancy Lee pushed 
the thought away. It 
was much more pleas- 
ant to think that the 
girls loved her as 
Dorcas loved her— 
for herself alone. 

The next day as 
Nancy Lee, with a 
following of six little 
girls, trooped out of 
Mr. Betts’s store, a 
car drew up at the 
curb. Nancy Lee’s 
daddy, Mr. Coleman 
Terry himself, 
stepped from the car. 


“Hello,” he cried at 
sight of Nancy Lee. 
“This is a pleasant 
surprise; but how do 
you happen to be here 
at this hour? and what have you in your 
bag?” 

“Oh, just jelly beans,’ explained 
Nancy Lee, holding out the bag, so that 
her father might see for himself. “I 
get them almost every day and charge 
them,” she added. 

“Oh—oh, I see,” said Daddy, sudden- 
ly and strangely quiet. “Well, run along 
to school now.” 

After a few steps, Nancy Lee turned 
to wave good-by, but Daddy was not 
looking. He was going into Mr. Betts’s 
store. And what a strange, sorry look 
was on his face! Could Daddy be feel- 
ing sorry about the jelly beans? Oh, no, 
he would not feel sorry about her buying 
a weeny, teeny bag of jelly beans! Was 
not Daddy rich, very rich? Had he not 
just bought her a wonderful little pony? 
But even so, the jelly beans suddenly 
were as tasteless as sand to Nancy Lee. 
Why had Daddy !ooked so sorry? Why 
had he gone into Mr. Betts’s store? 

Often during the long afternoon, 
Nancy Lee thought of her daddy, whom 
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she loved so dearly, and of the strange, 
sorry look which she had seen on his 
face. When she returned home from 
school, she found her father’s car stand- 
ing under the elms. Oh, goody! goody! 
He was at home. She would find him 
and ask him please not to be sorry any 
more. 

Daddy met her in the hall. He put 
his arm about her shoulders, but the 
same sorry look was still on his face. It 
was looking at her out of his eyes. 

“Let’s go into the study and have a 
little talk, Nancy Lee,” he said. Even 
Daddy’s voice sounded sorry. She was 
glad he wanted to talk with her; she 
would think of some way to make him 
glad again. 

Daddy sat in his deep arm chair and 
took Nancy Lee on his lap. 

“IT went into Mr. Betts’s store this 
afternoon, and asked him to make me a 
full account of my bill for this month,” 


“Why is it wrong for me to charge just 
weeny, teeny bags of candy?” 
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said Daddy, reaching for two sheets of 
paper that lay on his desk. “It seems, 
dear, that you and I have our charge 
accounts tangled up.” 

“Tangled up?” exclaimed Nancy Lee 
in dismay. “Daddy, I—I don’t know 
what you mean—at all.” 

“Just this, dear,” explained Daddy, 
spreading out the two sheets of white 
paper. “The candy with which you have 
been treating your little friends is 
charged cn my bill.” 

For a moment Nancy Lee could not 
speak, for her mind was filled with the 
picture of Mr. Betts’s friendly little 
store, with the picture of Girda and her 
full market basket. Nancy Lee seemed 
again to hear Girda’s words: “I don’t 
have to pay for the things, Chick... 
I charge them, and your father pays the 
bill . . . Your father’s a rich man; I 
reckon I could buy the whole store, and 
your father could still pay the bill— 
easily.” 

The same puzzling question: If it was 
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right for Girda to charge, why was it 
not right for her, Nancy Lee, to charge 
things, too? But it seemed that for 
some reason it was not right, for Daddy 
was feeling sorry about it. 

“Daddy,” began Nancy Lee, looking 
at him questioningly, “Girda charges 
things; why mayn’t I? Girda charges 
heaps and heaps of things. Why is it 
wrong for me to charge just weeny, 
teeny bags of candy?” 

Now Daddy, who was a most explain- 
ing person, did his very best to explain 
this strange problem of one person’s 
charging things and another person’s 
paying for them. 

“Girda charges things,” said Daddy, 
“because she has had permission from 
me to charge things. It is a great help 
to Mother to have Girda go to market 
and choose the fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, but it would not be honest for 
Girda to take the things and charge 
them to me if she had not first had per- 
mission from me.” 

Nancy Lee was beginning to under- 
stand. Daddy had made the puzzling 
problem as clear as daylight. 

“But, Daddy,” she asked, “wasn’t it 
honest—even for me—to charge things 
without your permission?” 

“It was not quite honest for you to 
charge things without permission, even 
though you are my own little girl; even 
though you have bought only small bags 
of candy; and even though I have plenty 
of money with which to pay for them.” 

It was getting clearer and clearer to 
Nancy Lee all the time, just why it had 
been not quite honest for her to charge 
things at Mr. Betts’s store. 

“But, Daddy, I didn’t mean to be— 
not honest!” cried Nancy Lee, color 
flaming into her cheeks. “I thought 
charging it was fun, like a game...” 

“A game? Well, perhaps, but not 
altogether a fair one, do you think? And 
after all, playing the game—any game 
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—fairly is what really counts you know.” 

Nancy Lee knew well enough that 
playing any game fairly was what really 
counted. 

“But, Daddy,” she exclaimed sorrow- 
fully, “what can I do about it now? 
We’ve eaten the candy, and I’m sorry!” 

“My Nancy Lee,” said Daddy, ‘“‘as you 
say, you’ve eaten the candy. In other 
words, you’ve had your little game. Now 
you must pay the fiddler.” 

“Who is he?” asked Nancy Lee, her 
eyes wide. 

“The fiddler is not a person, Nancy 
Lee,” explained Daddy, smiling for the 
first time that afternoon. “Paying the 
fiddler only means making things right 
when we’ve had fun at some one else’s 
expense. Here is your bill, dear. I have 
told Mr. Betts that you will pay it your- 
self.” 

Nancy Lee took the sheet of white 
paper and looked at it with curious eyes. 
Mr. Betts’s name, in stiff black letters, 
was printed across the top. At the left, 
in a prim column, was a list of dates. 
After each date was the name of some 
sort of candy. Eskimo pies had been 
listed six times. Some of the candy was 
marked 10¢, some 15¢. Far in the lower 
right-hand corner was a number three 
with the dollar sign at the left of it. 
Three dollars! That is what it said— 
plainly. 

“Oh, Daddy!” cried Nancy Lee. “I 
didn’t think that I had had that much 
candy!” 

“Probably not,” said Daddy kindly, 
“but charge accounts have a way of 
growing most surprisingly.” 

Three dollars! Never had Nancy Lee 
possessed so much money all at once. 
Daddy’s words rang in her ears: “Play- 
ing any game fairly is what really 
counts.” Daddy had said that charging 
without permission, even for his own 
little girl, was not quite honest! 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Thanksgiving 
(Awarded a free subscription) 
By JANET LEE BARTON 
North Seattle, Wash. 


In sixteen hundred and twenty-one, 
The harvest in and all work done, 
The Pilgrim Fathers on that day 
Gave thanks to God in fervent way. 
Then gathering round the festive board, 
They sounded forth their joyous chord. 


Children, scampering all around, 

Filled the air with joyous sound. 

Then, when the feast was done, 

They took their hymn books and their 
guns 

And marched to church in reverent line, 

Their first Thanksgiving to enshrine. 


November Days 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By MARJORIE M. Moos (12 years) 
Bigfork, Mont. 


November days are dreary 
And fall is in the air; 

The birds have left their nests 
Because the trees are bare. 


Though November days are dreary, 
They excite me in every way, 

For November’s full of promise 
And brings Thanksgiving Day. 


Thanksgiving makes us happy. 
From our duties we are free; 
We like to give to others, 
And give thanks, O God, to Thee. 


Gifts of Autumn 


(Awarded a free subscription) 
By MARIAN JOEST (12 years) 
Millersport, Ohio. 
Cool weather, pumpkin pies, 
Nice red apples—Northern Spies— 
Pudding, cider, doughnuts too: 
November brings these things to you. 


Icy ponds and snowy dales, 

Bare brown trees and icy gales, 
Thanksgiving Day, and cloudy skies, 
November brings to greet your eyes. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We invite all our readers 
that have not yet earned a free subscription 
to WEE WISDOM magazine to contribute 
their work to the guild pages. Poems and 
stories submitted for the guild must be orig- 
inal work and nothing that has been heard 
or copied will be accepted. All work must 
be accompanied by a note from the child’s 
parents, saying they know the work to be 
the original work of the child. Give full 
name, age, and address. The best material 
is chosen each month for publication. To 
the authors of the best three contributions 
are awarded one-year subscriptions to WEE 
WISDOM. Unused material is not returned. 

If work is intended for some particular 
month, be sure that it reaches us by the 
date set for that issue. January work must 
reach us before the twentieth of October; 
February work, before the twentieth of 
November; and March work, before the 
twentieth of December. 

Do your very best writing, WEE WISDOM 
readers, and mail your work early. Re- 
member, that while rewards are given for 
the best work the clear conscience that 
comes from having made an honest effort 
is to be valued far more than any temporary 
reward. 
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Pals 


(Awarded a free subscription) 
By BARBARA GARST (9 years) 
Douglas, Wyo. 


“Get up, Lazybones,” said Bobby, 
shaking Tim’s shoulder. 

“Go away. I’m sleepy,” mumbled 
Tim, rolling over. 

“Mrs. Vance has lost her dog and 
she is giving five dollars reward to any 
one who finds him,” said Bobby. 

Tim sat up. ‘Then I’m going to look,” 
he said. “I don’t care so much for the 
reward, but I don’t want Tippy to be 
lost. He’s one of my best friends.” 

“Mine too,” said Bobby. ‘While 
you’re dressing, I’ll go down and get 
some sandwiches.” 

When the two boys met on the front 
porch, Bobby said: “The last time any 
one saw Tippy, he was headed north.” 

“Let’s go,” said Tim. 

“Whe!” said Bobby some time later. 
“It must be almost noon. I’m hungry. 
Let’s eat.” 

“We'd better start back home now,” 
said Tim after it seemed to him that 
they had been tramping for hours and 
hours. “The sun is going down, and 
we haven’t found Tippy.” 

“And look at that big black cloud,” 
cried Bob. “I’m afraid it is going to 
pour.” 

“Wow!” cried Tim. “Here it comes.” 

“TI can’t go any farther in this rain,” 
grumbled Bob. “Let’s go inside this 
old shack.” 

“Grr!’”’ came a noise from the shack. 
“Grrl? 

“Wow!” cried Tim again. “You can 
stay if you want to. I’m going.” He 
ran towards home. Bob stepped inside 
the shack, but he could not see anything. 
Then something brushed against his leg. 
His skin prickled, but he did not run. 

“Grr!” went the noise again at his 
feet. He stooped down and touched the 
thing. 
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“Tippy,” he cried, “is that you?” 
“Bow-wow,” it answered. 
Bob was not sure it was Tippy, but 

he picked the shivering puppy up. It 

snuggled close to him. He took it out- 
side so he could see. And, sure enough, 
it was Tippy. 

After the rain, Bobby took Tippy to 
Mrs. Vance. He told her he did not 
want the reward, but she made him take 
it. Then Bobby went over to Tim’s 
house and laughed at him for being so 
afraid. When Tim saw Bobby’s five 
dollars, he said, “I wish now I hadn’t 
been such a scared cat.” 

“What would you do with five dol- 
lars?” Bobby asked. 

“I'd buy that bicycle Tommy has for 
sale,” Tim replied. 

“Too bad you haven’t got five dollars, 
isn’t it?” laughed Bobby. Then he went 
home. 

In the morning Tim was sitting on 
his front porch, wishing he had a bicy- 
cle, when Bobby rode up on one. 

“Where did you get it?” cried Tim. 

“IT bought it from Tommy,” answered 
Bobby, “and it’s half yours because 
we're pals.” 


Winter 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By Mary J. KONOLD (11 years) 
Warren, Ohio. 
For lo, the summer is gone, 
The winter is cold and gray; 
The snow has covered the lawn, 
And ice has formed on the hay. 


The gardens have lost their flowers; 
The trees have lost their leaves; 
The birds are gone from their bowers; 
There are icicles under the eaves. 


The snowflakes are softly falling; 
The North Wind is again at play; 

The bare trees have all been frosted, 
For Jack Frost came back today. 
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A Child in the Morning 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By RvuTH LEE (11 years) 
San Antonio, Tex. 


One early morning the sky began to 
blush a dainty pink, 

As the round red sun’s sleepy eyes 
began to blink; 

And it rose from behind a majestic 
mountain of purple hue, 

Sending down sunbeams to dance on a 
little lake of crystal blue. 


Then a little child skipped into a sea of 
perfumed flowers, 

As the wind danced, her curls fell about 
her in golden showers. 

She knelt and picked a fragile flower of 
blue, 

Still sparkling with diamond drops of 
dew. 


The round chubby face broke into a 
sunny smile, 

When a beautiful butterfly stopped to 
rest awhile. 

Then when it spread gold-and-black 
wings to go, 

Little dimples played in her face as she 
darted to and fro. 


Gayly colored songbirds sang a cheery 
song, 

And flew near her as she skipped along; 

And soft warm breezes kissed her little 
face 

As she ran and danced with childlike 
grace. 


Then, tiny arms filled with a lovely 
bouquet, 

She threw a kiss to the morning and 
scampered away. 
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One with All Nature 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By ELEANOR MAE JERGER (13 years) 
Lombard, IIl. 


Stooped and old, she sat by her wig- 
wam; 
Sang as she worked at her weaving; 
Sighed as she heard the mocking bird 
The loss of its mate bereaving. 
Frowned as she heard the scolding jay 
Chasing its wife from the nest; 
Nodded as she saw the red-breasted 
robin, 
Putting its babies to rest. 
Whistled softly to a passing deer, 
As it tripped so nimbly along; 
Cocked her head as she listened 
To a nightingale’s throbbing song. 
Stood and gazed at the strong-winged 
eagle, 
As it soared and dipped in manner so 
regal ; 
Swayed as she heard the soothing south 
wind; 
Stopped when she saw a sweet flower— 
It had not sinned. 
Smiled when she saw 
The golden setting sun; 
Her lips were parted, her eyes were 
wide; 
She prayed—for she felt one. 


Winter is Here 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By JEAN ANDERSON (11 years) 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Winter is here! 

Snowflakes are falling; 

Soon Jack Frost will be calling. 
Winter is here! 


Winter is here! 
Snow is singing, 
Santa bringing. 

Winter is here! 
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Perhaps you have read John Mase- 
field’s poem, “‘Sea Fever,” which begins: 
“I must go down to the sea again, to the 

lonely sea and the sky, 
And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 
steer her by.” 

I am sure that at one time or another 
you. have felt the “sea fever” stir in 
your blood. Maybe you wanted to run 
away to sea and become the captain of 
a huge liner, or perhaps you have taken 
a real ocean voyage. 

In any case, if you are a normal boy 
or girl you will be interested in ships. 
Did you ever notice that in your stamp 
collection you have a whole fleet of ships, 
from native canoes to modern dread- 
naughts? If not, let me introduce you 
to some of them, and then you can look 
over your album to discover the rest. 

A good example of a primitive type 
of craft is shown in the water scene on 
the Turkish stamp. This kind of boat 
has been used since 
ancient times on the 
rivers and seas of the 
Ottoman Empire. In 
the background of the 
stamp is a lighthouse, 
and at the side of it 


are the rocks of which Caravel 


NE! 


Primitive Turkish Boat 


FOI UNDLAN 


Mail Steamer 
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it warns the mariners to beware. 

The United States Norse-American 
issue of 1925 has two good pictures of 
ships. See if you have these stamps 
in your collection. The two-cent stamp 
has a modern sloop, the Restaurationen, 
but the five-cent stamp shows an ancient 
Viking galley. It is like the one the 
wild Norsemen sailed in many hun- 
dreds of years ago, when they embarked 
on their piratical voyages. 

On the two pence half penny stamp of 
Bermuda is shown an old caravel. It 
is like the ships of the early explorers 
who discovered the islands of the West 
Indies. The ships of Columbus, which 
are pictured on so many stamps, espe- 
cially those of Spain and of several 
American countries, were of this design. 

The other stamps illustrated on this 
page have pictures of more modern ves- 
sels. The famous yacht of the German 
Kaiser, the Hohenzollern, is shown on 

the stamp of German 
East Africa. This 
same picture was used 
on the stamps of all 
the German colonies 
before the World War. 

An Austrian battle- 


The Hohenzollern (Turn to page 44) 


Dreadnaught 
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LITTLE MISTER CRICKET 


By Lida Keck-Wigsins 


Little Mister Cricket 


Came to us the other day, 
And settled down upon our hearth 
In quite a chummy way. 


Little Mister Cricket 
Has a fiddle wee and brown, 

Its music's made by two thin legs 

A-scraping up and down. 


Little Mister Cricket 

Our house will surely bless; 
For every chirpy tune he plays 
Is full of happiness. 


Little Mister Cricket 
Has such a jolly song, 

It makes me laugh to hear him chirp, 

To pass the day along. 


Little Mister Cricket, 
I'm glad cold weather's here; 
For that’s what made you come inside 


And bring us all this cheer. 
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(SOOD WORLDS 


“W HERE should we be going on 
Thanksgiving?” Captain Speak- 
no-evil laughingly replies to the ques- 
tion of a Booster, as the Good Words 
Booster Ship anchors in a wintry har- 
bor. “There is only one rightful place 
to visit on Thanksgiving Day.” 

“Grandmother’s!” exclaims Don. 
“We’re going to Grandmother’s, I 
know.” 

“So we are, so we are. And here 
are our sleighs, with jingle bells and 
everything. Jump in, and we’ll be off.” 

What a scramble as the Boosters get 
into the sleighs! Then, at a crack of 
the whip, the horses start for Grand- 
mother’s house, the bells making a mer- 
ry tune. The world is white, and the 
air is nipping. Oh, it is fun to be going 
to Grandmother’s on Thanksgiving Day 
in the morning! Over the hills and 
down through the valleys and across a 
frozen brooklet or two. Soon the ram- 
bling white farmhouse comes into view. 
A thin wisp of smoke above the chimney 
tells that there is warmth there. 

With a jingling of bells and a shout- 
ing of voices, we arrive and find Grand- 
mother and Grandfather waiting for us 
on the big veranda. They are undis- 
mayed by such a crowd of visitors. There 
is always room for every one at their 
house. Soon everybody is seated around 
Grandmother’s huge table, eating the 
big feast that she and her helpers have 
prepared. After dinner there are 
games, and a snowball fight out by the 


barn. 
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But as the afternoon light begins to 
fade, Boosters and all gather inside 
around the fireplace. Every one seems 
serious. A happy day is about to pass, 
and before another Thanksgiving Day 
comes there will have been many 
changes in the lives of all those present. 

“What is it, Grandmother,” Captain 
Speak-no-evil asks, “that makes Thanks- 
giving Day such a happy day to re- 
member ?” 

“Long ago,” begins Grandmother, 
“when white men first came to this coun- 
try, they were often cold and hungry. 
The Indians very generously shared 
their grain with the white men, and the 
next year the white men had abundant 
crops. 

“Today, people give away baskets of 
food on Thanksgiving Day, and some- 
times they give clothing and fuel. We 
are always happier at our own Thanks- 
giving tables if we know that those who 
are in need have been cared for; so I 
believe that the secret of a happy 
Thanksgiving is sharing.” 

“You are right, Grandmother,” says 
our Captain, “and now we Boosters must 
be off; but we can take your message 
with us and make every day a happy 
Thanksgiving Day.” 

With a mingling of merry good-bys 
and gay sleigh bells, the Boosters speed 
away in the crisp November night air, 
for another month. 


Our Booster Club is for children un- 
der fifteen years of age, who are willing 
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to try to speak only good words and to 
think only good thoughts. Write us for 
an application blank if you have not yet 
joined. Address your letters to The 
Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo. Boosters are ex- 
pected to report once a month to the 
secretary by letter, telling how they are 
keeping the Booster pledge, which is 
given on the application blank. Four 
monthly letters and one subscription to 
WEE WISDOM, other than your own, en- 
title you to a Booster Club pin free, or 
you may buy one for twenty-five cents. 
The best letters received are published 
each month. If you wish the prayers 
of other readers, ask to have your name 
placed on the prayer list. You may 
have your name on the correspondents’ 
list once a year. 


Keep on trying, Victor. No mat- 
ter how far we may want to walk, we 
can do so only one step at atime. Like- 
wise every effort on your part to be a 
true Booster carries you that much near- 
er your goal. 

Dear Secretary: I was glad to receive 
the nice letter from you, and am happy 
to be a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club. 

I have been receiving WEE WISDOM sev- 
eral years, but as I am only seven years 
old this is the first year that I can read it 
myself, and I always turn to the Good Words 
Booster club pages first. 

1 am trying to be a good member of the 
club, by thinking only good thoughts about 
my schoolmates, and am trying to be kind 
and unselfish to my little brother. 

I also say The Prayer of Faith every 
morning and at night be- 
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Prayer of Faith that enabled Virginia 
to make the home run. It was the faith 
she had that God would help her to do 
her very best. He is always willing to 
aid us in any worth-while thing. 

Dear Secretary: This is my first letter 
to you. I say The Prayer of Faith every 
day and try to keep the Booster pledge. 
I am not very good in baseball and us- 
ually make an “out.’”’ Tuesday, when I got 
up to bat, I said The Prayer of Faith and 
made a home run.—Virginia Chadwick. 


When you have prayed for something 
you should expect to get it, just as you 
expect to reach home after school each 
day if you follow the proper route. If 
we ask for help with our lessons, we 
should study carefully. If we ask for 
health, we should take good care of our 
bodies. If your prayers are not an- 
swered, ask yourself if you really ex- 
pect the thing you have prayed for. If 
you really want it, you will prepare 
yourself to receive it. 

Dear Secretary: I think I have been good 
all this month. Each week I try to do a 
little better than the one before. 

Last week our room was drawing maps. 
I could not get mine just right. That 
night I said The Prayer of Faith and asked 
God to help me. The next day we had to 


draw maps again and I got 100 (A) on 
mine. 


Last year, before I joined the Good Words 
Booster Club, a girl was sick. 1 said The 
Prayer of Faith for her for a week and the 
next week she was back in_ school.— 
Eleanore Nadine Thompson. 


Pain and sickness are only the absence 
of God’s life and strength. Through 
faith and prayer Doris helped restore 
that life and strength to her body tem- 

ple. 


fore I go to sleep. It 
not only helps me when 
I go to sleep, but when 
Mother and I had the 
mumps last month I said 
it real often, and it made 
us both feel better.— 
Vietor Herbert Nash. 


It was 


Dear Wee Wisdom: I 
have just come home 
from the hospital. I had 
an operation for appen- 
dicitis, and Mother and 1 
said The Prayer of Faith 
before I went under the 
ether. It helped me 
quite a bit. I was in 
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pain for three or four days and when a pain 
came I would say The Prayer of Faith, 
to myself, and the pain would go away. 

I have enjoyed my WEE WISDOM stories 
very much. I used to have spells when I 
would get cross, but I have conquered them 
through WEE WISDOM. I am ten years old. 
I am the daughter of a Congregational min- 
ister.—Doris Owen. 


Probably many Boosters will want to 
make a copy of the “Prayer for Little 
Folks” and keep it where they can see 
and think about it often. Thank you, 
Buzz, for sharing it with us. We wish 
we knew the author’s name, so that we 
might thank him, too. 


Dear Unity: I received your very kind 
letter. I was so glad when it came. I am 
now getting on quite well with my pledge, 
and last week I got eighty-three marks. I 
am sure it was because I said The Prayer 
of Faith. Have you ever heard of the 
“Prayer for Little Folks”? It goes like 
this: 


I know that everything that’s good, 
Dear God, has come from You, 
That nothing evil ever was 
Or could be real and true. 


I know that I’m your little boy (girl), 
That you have given me 

A body that is sound and strong, 
And a mind of purity. 


So now I ask You, let me know 
It’s not hard to be good, 

And let me feel Your mind in mine, 
Just as I know I should. 


And now I’m going to my bed, 
To sleep till morning bright; 

I know no harm can come to me, 
So now, dear God, good-night. 


Don’t you think it is nice? I do— Buzz 
Waley (Australia). 


We hope that every birthday will find 
Bessie dwelling in the City of Content- 
ment. The prayer will help her to do 
so. Let us know for Bessie and for all 
our Boosters that this school year is 
going to be the very best they have ever 
had. 
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Dear Boosters: I am always saying The 
Prayer of Faith, and it helps me a lot. 
Before school closed, when I could not think 
of something in my examinations 1 would 
say The Prayer of Faith, and it helped me 
to pass. I love to go to school and learn. 
I also love to read WEE WISDOM and its love- 
ly stories, poems, songs, rimes, and all other 
things. WEE WISDOM made my birthday a 
nice one. I will try harder to keep the 
pledge than in the past. I want to help 
others. I ask the prayers of the Boosters 
that my year in the seventh grade may 
be a success, and for help in music. I have 
been in the City of Contentment several 
times. Will try harder next time.—Bessie 
C. Nott. 


Speaking a good word in place of an 
ugly one is very much like playing a 
game. Each good word takes us a step 
nearer our goal, which is to speak only 
good and true words at all times. 

Dear Secretary: I am succeeding very 
well this month in keeping the club pledge 
and rules. This month I tried very hard 
to exchange good words for bad words and 
I have succeeded well in that too. 

I like WEE WISDOM very much.—Shirley 
Kloepfer. 


It takes self-control to keep silent 
when some one calls you names, but it 
often brings happiness. Robert tried 
it, and kept his friends. 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me in many ways. Arithmetic has 
been very hard for me, but now it is easy. 
The prayer has helped me make friends. 
I have said it for a girl, and she gets better 
marks in her arithmetic. 

One day as I was walking home some 
boys started calling me names. I didn’t 
say anything to them and went on home. 
The next morning we were friends. Good 
words have helped me to control my tem- 
per.—Robert Silsbee. 


Captain Speak-no-evil and all the 
Booster crew wish you a happy Thanks 
giving and a successful November voy 
age. 

THE SECRETARY 
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READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Rose Irene Mercer (14 years), 1717 
tomer, Matairie Ridge, New Orleans, La.; 
enny Lind Wilson, La Paloma, Tex.; 
Jorothy F. Jentsch (9 years), 3631 Hy- 
‘raulic St., St. Louis, Mo.; Hazel Savoru, 
Jonovan, Ill.; Velma M. Johnson, Donovan, 
tl; Zora March, Box 1232, Route 3, De- 
voit, Mich.; Bonnie June Pierce, 2408 
‘fampshire St., Quincy, IIll.; George Ghant 
(15 years), The Duke Club, 4728 St. An- 
ioine, Detroit, Mich.; Victoria Olsen (12 
years), 2316 Fenton Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Betsy McReynolds (10 years), Swarthmore 
Apts., Swarthmore, Pa. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Bessie C. Nott: prayers for success in 
her school work and with music lessons; 
Mattie Meriweather: prayers for health 
for her mother; Betty Davis: prayers for 
health and prosperity for her family, and 
for success in her school work; Dorothy 
Davis: success in school work, and health 
and prosperity for her family; Araminta 
Lima: health for her mother; Agnes 
Ehrich: prayers. 


*, God is my help in every need; 
*; God does my every hunger feed; 
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The Prayer of Faith 


<) WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves > 
and others by saying this prayer 


God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
All things I am, can do, and be, > 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. r4 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; > 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
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Nancy Lee Plays the Game 
(Continued from page 19) 


She now understood clearly all about 
the game of charge it, and she wanted to 
pay the fiddler; to square herself with 
Daddy, with Mr. Betts, and with her 
own conscience. 

“TI want to pay my—bill,” said the lit- 
tle girl, blinking hard to keep back a 
sudden rush of tears, “but I haven’t any 
money at all, Daddy.” 

Daddy led Nancy Lee to the door. 
“You are a healthy, active, wide-awake 
little girl,” said he. ‘I am sure that you 
can think of a way to finish your game 
—fairly.” 

“Oh, Ill try to think of a way,” de- 
clared Nancy Lee, reaching up and kiss- 
ing her daddy affectionately. “I'll try 
hard to think of a way to finish the game 
fairly.” 

(To be ended next month) 


God is my all; I know no fear, »¢ 

Since God and love and Truth are here. r$ 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Sing Thanks to God the Great Giver 


Words Music [ > 


Leila Gott Harris 


Slowly 
= 


1. Skies are gray, birds fly a-way, For ’tis chill No - vem - ber. 
2. Ba - by seeds, cov-ered with leaves, Laugh at old Fa-ther Win - ter. 


North winds blow; wood folk know Win-ter comes with De-cem-ber. 


Bru-in the Bear for snow doesn’t care, Nor does Bil - ly the Bea - ver. 


t t — 


Then sing “Ho! for the snow, All is read-y for win - ter. Thanks- 


Cuorus Brightly 


Be of good cheer.” Sing thanks to God, the great Giv - er. 
| | | 
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Settling Quarrels 
LESSON 6, NOVEMBER 5, 1933 


The Bible lesson for today tells of a 
little trouble that Paul and Barnabas 
had with the other disciples. The text of 
the lesson is Acts 15:1, 2, 6-12. 

We learn some lessons by experience, 
and some by observation. When we 
speak of learning by experience, we 
mean that the lesson is learned by do- 
ing certain things and getting certain 
results. Or we can learn the same les- 
son by watching some one else do some- 
thing, this is called observation. For 
example, just suppose that you did not 
know that a hot stove would burn you 
if you touched it. If you laid your hand 
on the stove and suffered the pain of a 
burn, you would learn by experience. 
If you see some one else burned, you 
learn by observation. Both ways teach 
the same lesson, that a hot stove burns 
the one who touches it. 


Now our lesson for today tells us how 
we can settle quarrels that come up be- 
tween us. 

Paul and Barnabas met with others 
of the disciples and, without getting 
angry, they talked over the things that 
were troubling them. Then they parted 
as good friends. 

Always there are two sides to a quar- 
rel. Both parties may feel very sure 
that they are right, yet they quarrel be- 
cause they do not agree. Suppose you 
are playing a game of croquet with your 
chum. It is your friend’s play, and he 


strikes the ball through the first two 
arches. 


You are standing across the 


court watching his play. You think the 
ball went through the first arch but not 
through the second one. 


Now if you are learning the lesson of 
being friends by experience, you prob- 
ably quarrel and part, angry with each 
other. Days go by and you are still 
angry. You miss many good times that 
you had planned to have together when 
you were pals. After a time you decide 
that it did not really make much dif- 
ference where the ball went; so you for- 
get the quarrel and play together again. 

Now, suppose you are learning this 
lesson by observation. You will remem- 
ber that Paul and Barnabas talked 
calmly with the other disciples about 
their trouble, and settled the dispute in 
a friendly manner. Then you and your 
friend will go over the play carefully 
and calmly, and decide which of you is 
right and which wrong, without anger. 
In this way you will keep your friend- 
ship and go on enjoying each other. 

A helpful thought for this week is: 

I play fairly and I know that my 
friends are fair. 


Opening Prison Doors 
LESSON 7, NOVEMBER 12, 1933 


The lesson for today is taken from 
Acts 16:22-32. This story is a contin- 
uation of the story in the lesson for last 
Sunday. Paul and Silas are going for- 
ward with the work that Paul and Bar- 
nabas began, teaching the gospel. 

A great crowd of people rose up 
against Paul and Silas. The magistrate 
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commanded the men to tear off Paul’s 
and Silas’s clothing and to beat them 
with rods. After this was done they 
were cast into prison. 

About midnight, while Paul and Silas 
were praying and singing, an earth- 
quake came. Their bonds were loosened 
and the prison doors were opened. Paul 
and Silas might have fled and escaped 
the prison, but they stayed. 

If God could free them from the pris- 
on cell, why should they fear the keeper 
of the jail? Their brave dependence on 
God for protection convinced the jailer 
that the teachings of Jesus Christ were 
true, and he asked them what he should 
do to be saved. Paul and Silas answered 
him: “Believe on the Lord Jesus, and 
thou shalt be saved.” 

If God could save Paul and Silas from 
prison, he can save us from prison. 
“But,” you say, “I am not in prison; 
so how can I be saved from it?” Are 
you sure that you are not in prison? 
If our minds are not free, we are in a 
mental prison; and our minds suffer 
just as much from imprisonment as our 
bodies would if we were in jail. Let me 
explain what I mean. 

Can you call a happy 
“good morning” to every 
teacher, schoolmate, and 
friend, or are there some to 
whom you do not speak be- 
cause of old disagreements? 
If there are any to whom 
you do not speak, then dis- 
like has raised prison bars 
about your mind. Are you 
afraid to meet strangers; 
afraid that you cannot 
learn lessons, or pass tests? 
If you are, fear has your 
mind imprisoned. 

Paul and Silas were freed 
from their prison because 
they loved God and had 
faith in His power to pro- 
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tect them. They told the jailer that he 
too could be saved if he believed that 
the Son of God had power to help him. 
We too can be freed from all our 
thought prisons, if we love God and 
have faith in Him. If we love Him, we 
cannot dislike any of His children. If 
we trust Him, we can have no fear. 
A thought for the week is: 


God’s love protects me, and I am free. 


The Unknown God 
LESSON 8, NOVEMBER 19, 1933 


In the lesson for today, which you 
will find in Acts 17:22-34, Paul tells 
the Athenians some interesting things 
about a god to whom they had built an 
altar. The Athenians did not know God 
as we know Him, as the all-knowing 
Mind that loves and directs and protects 
us. They thought there must be many 
gods; for example, a god of whom they 
could ask protection; another, for suc- 
cess in wars; another, for good weather 
when they went on voyages; another, 
for abundant harvests, and so on. In 
fact they were so eager to 
honor all the gods that they 
built an altar to the un- 
known god, lest they should 
neglect him and cause him 
to be angry with them. It 
was this unknown god thai 
Paul told them about, be- 
cause he saw in their un- 
known god the God of love 
whom we worship. 

This God is Spirit or 
Mind, and He is all abou’ 
us, like light or air. There 
is no place where God i: 
not. If God is everywhere 
He is with you at the samc 
time that He is with me 
just as air is all about you 
at the same time that it sur- 
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rounds and enfolds me. 

Paul told the Athe- 
nians that this unknown 
God was “not far from 
sach one of us: for in 
nim we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 

Jesus said to His dis- 
ciples, “The kingdom of 
30d is within you.” This 
means that this God in 
whom Paul said we live 
and move and have our 
being is also the mind in 
you that knows things. 
Since this is true, when 
you feel that lessons are 
too hard for you, ask this 
God-Mind within you to 
help you to understand. 
When you want to do 
something or to say something that you 
know you should not say or do, ask God 
to help you to be strong enough to do 
and to say the right thing. When you 
can do this you will know the unknown 
God. 

A helpful thought for this week: 

I pray to God, and He answers my 
prayers. 


Working for God 
LESSON 9, NOVEMBER 26, 1933 


In our Bible lessons this month we 
are studying Paul’s adventures in 
preaching the gospel to people in foreign 
cities. The lesson for this week, which 
you will find in Acts 18:1-11, tells the 
story of his experiences in Corinth. 

Paul was working for God. When 
we hear some one spoken of as one who 
is working for God, the first thought 
that comes into our minds is that that 
person is preaching. It is quite nec- 
essary that some of us should preach 
the gospel, so that all people may know 


Paul with the Epicurians 
and Stoics 
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the teachings of Jesus 
Christ; but preaching is 
only one of the many 
ways in which we can 
work for God. 

Any kindness that you 
do for another person 
you do for God. In talk- 
ing to His disciples of 
the time when His king- 
dom would be established 
on earth, Jesus said to 
them: 

“Then shall the King 
say ... Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation 
of the world: for I was 
hungry, and ye gave me 
to eat; I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and 
ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed 
me; I was sick, and ye visited me.” 

These are some of the ways in which 
we can work for God, because Jesus also 
said, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of these my brethren, even these least, 
ye did it unto me.” This means that 
since all people are God’s children, any 
kindness that we show towards an- 
other is an act of kindness towards God. 
Of course we should all like to do some- 
thing great such as Paul Revere did, 
or the Dutch boy who saved the dyke by 
stopping the leak with his finger, or the 
brave captains who save ships from be- 
ing wrecked in storms. But, even if 
we do not have an opportunity to do 
great deeds, we can work for God in 
the ways Jesus mentions here. 

A helpful thought for the week is: 

All that I do I do for God. 


IC. 


Table Blessing 
Dear God, may we Thy bounty share 
With everybody, everywhere. 
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A Surprise for Sister 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


With November come many cold, 
rainy, or snowy days. Then it is fun 
to stay indoors and build things down 
in the basement or in your workshop. 

Christmas will soon be here, and you 
must be ready for it. You may plan 
to buy most of your gifts, but those 
that you make with your own hands 
will be much more deeply appreciated. 

How should you like to make a doll’s 
house for your little sister or for one 
of your cousins or friends? The house 
is light in weight, attractive, and would 
delight any small girl who found it by 
her tree on Christmas morning. To 
make the doll’s house you will need two 
egg crates, a large corrugated card- 
board box, and a few odd pieces of 
board. Place the crates on end, side by 
side, so that the center partitions will 
make the second story floors. Nail the 
inside walls together at the inside cor- 
ners, both top and bottom. 

Make the gables of triangular pieces 


of board, of the same width as the sides 
of your boxes. (Figure A) Fasten the 
gables in place, by nailing through the 
outer bottom edges of each gable. Four 
nails to a gable should be enough. Be 
careful not to split the wood. 

The roof of the house is made of two 
sides of a cardboard box. Fit the roof 
so that it will overhang a little all the 
way around the doll’s house. After the 
edges have been carefully trimmed, tack 
it in place, as shown at B. 

Perhaps you may wish to add a porch. 
For this, use two boards, 12 inches wide 
and 18 inches long. Place them so that 
they will cover both the upper and the 
lower floor, on one side of the house. 
Both pieces will extend out 6 inches, 
making the roof and the floor of the 
porch as shown at C. Fasten the porch 
on firmly by nailing it to the box. The 
posts are pieces of broomstick, sawed 
the proper length and nailed, both top 
and bottom. 

Paint the sides, the front, and the 
back of the house white or any desired 
color. The roof may be either red or 

green. Before the paint on the 
roof has hardened, take a nail or 
other sharp-pointed tool and line 
off the roof to resemble shingles. 
The floors should be painted some 
dark color. If you search the at- 

tic, you probably can find part 


a of a roll of left-over wall paper, 


or you can buy a new roll for a 
small sum. Make a paste by 
cooking flour and water. Care- 
fully paper each room. 


a You doubtless will think of 


other things to add to the house, 
such as a stairway, a fireplace, 
windows, and porch boxes, not to 
mention furniture. 
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BLANCHE CORNER 


The Missing Brick 


OU’D never think that anything 

ever grew in that garden, to look 

at it now,” said Kegs, as he stood gazing 

out the window of the Roost. “This 

old Roost surely is cozy in this kind of 
weather.” 

The Spartans had built a fire in the 
fat stove and were wondering what to 
do with their Saturday holiday indoors. 
They were a bit restless except for Ebby 
and Bige, who were stretched before the 
fire, and for David, who was reading. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, looking up from 
his book, “here is something. Listen to 
this. It is about Spartans.” 

“We’re listening,” said Red. 

“This book says that once the Spartan 
king was asked how he expected to de- 
fend his country without a fortress. 
‘Where are your high protecting walls?’ 
they asked him in surprise. The king 
pointed to his line of soldiers. ‘There 
is my wall,’ he said, ‘every man a brick!’ 
That’s where folks got the idea of say- 
ing, ‘He surely is a brick,’ when they 
mean ‘he’s a good guy,’ ” David finished. 

“So it was said about the Spartans 
first,” marveled Coralee. 

Andy started to his feet. “Wait a 
minute!” he said as he went out the 
door. In a moment he was back with 
an arm load of bricks. David opened 
the door. 

“What are you going to do with 
those?” he asked, as Andy entered and 


laid four bricks down on the table. 

“Build a wall,” said Andy, and went 
out again. 

The Spartans were puzzled, but be- 
fore they had time to say much about it 
Andy was back, this time with three 
bricks. “There!” he exclaimed as he 
set four bricks on edge in a row, then 
put three on top of them. “There is 
the Spartan wall!” 

“But what can we protect with it, 
Andy?” Red wanted to know. 

“Ourselves,” said Andy. “When we 
are tempted to be something else, we 
can look at that wall and remember that 
we are supposed to be ‘bricks.’ ” 

“That’s a good idea, Andy,” said 
Coralee. “A person who is a brick 
wouldn’t be unkind or lazy.” 

“Which brick is mine?” asked Red. 

“Why not print our names on the 
bricks?” David suggested. 

“T’ll get the can of black paint from 
the barn,” offered Chink. 

The Spartans were soon gathered 
around the table, each printing his name 
on a brick. 

“You and Kegs have easy names to 
print,” said Coralee to Red, “but I’ll 
have to print small to get mine on the 
brick.” 

When the wall was finally built, Kegs 
and Red and Andy and Cousin Bob 
(who had printed just “Bob’’) had their 
bricks in the lower row because they 
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had finished first. Then on top were 
the bricks marked “David,” “Chink,” 
and “Coralee.” 

The Spartans stood back to admire 
their work. Suddenly Kegs sighed 
heavily. 

“This is going to spoil the wall,” 
he said, “but I’ve got to take my brick 
out.” 

“Why?” asked all the gang at once. 

“It just doesn’t belong there,” was 
all Kegs would say, as the wall came 
toppling down and he tucked his brick 
under his arm and went home. 

“I wonder what he’s done now,” 
said Red softly when Kegs was out 
of sight. 

“It must be something he’s ashamed 
of,” said Cousin Bob. 

“I wonder if he has been put back 


in school,” said Chink. “Miss Stern 


kept him in yesterday afternoon, you 
know.” 

“Oh, that was to explain the lesson,” 
said David. 

“What on earth has he done?” Coralee 
looked worried. 

“Well, he may have lied, or taken 
something that didn’t belong to him, 
or 


“Why, Chink, you know Kegs wouldn’t 
steal,’ interrupted Cousin Bob. 
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“T should say not,’ added Red. 
“Why, don’t you remember how, when 
he lost our money, he went without 
candy bars to save the money to pay 
it back?” 

“Wait a minute,” protested Chink. 
“TI didn’t say he did lie or steal. I 
was just trying to think what he 
might have done.” 

“Say,” said David anxiously, “Kegs 
told me last night that Mrs. Jones 
had offered him a quarter if he would 
take those three kittens from her 
house and drown them.” 

“He told me that, too,’ nodded 


Andy, “but he said that he wouldn’t do 
it for any amount of money.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Coralee. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Chink. 

“IT just can’t believe that Kegs would 
do a thing like that.” 

“He didn’t do it,” said Cousin Bob 
reassuringly. “He told Andy he wouldn’t, 
you know.” 

“IT know, but——”’ Coralee choked and 
stopped. 

“But what?” Red asked her impatient- 
ly. “But what, Coralee?” 

“I saw Kegs with that old covered 
basket of Mrs. Jones’s, this morning 
early. He was coming out of Mrs. Jones’s 
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vard, and he carried the basket carefully 
_ust—just as he would have if it had 
| ad kittens in it.” 

The Spartans were very quiet for a 
rioment. At last David spoke. 

“Do you suppose he would?” he asked. 

“It isn’t fair to sit here talking about 
him. We don’t know that he drowned 
‘ae kittens.” 

“Let’s ask him,” said Andy. 

“Maybe he won’t tell us,” Chink pro- 
tested. 

“T’ll make him tell,” said Red. 

It was a sorrowful-looking gang that 
stood in Kegs’s yard a short time later. 
After much calling and whistling on the 
part of the gang, Kegs came slowly to- 
wards them. 

“Well, go ahead and laugh,” he said. 

“Laugh!”’ Coralee exclaimed, and the 
Spartans looked at Kegs in surprise. 

“It isn’t anything to laugh at, Kegs,” 
said Red solemnly. It was Kegs’s turn 
to look surprised. 

“Say, what are you talking about?” 
he asked. 


“Why did you take your brick out of 

the wall, Kegs?” David asked him. 
“Don’t you know?” replied Kegs. 
The Spartans shook their heads. 
“Not for sure,” said Chink. 
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“Why, I thought you’d found out and 
were coming over to tease me about it,” 
said Kegs. Then a sudden thought 
struck him. “Why are all of you so 
solemn?” he wanted to know. “Why do 
you think I took the brick out?” 

“Well,” began Red, “if nobody else 
will tell you, I will. We were afraid 
that you had drowned Mrs. Jones’s kit- 
tens.” 

“What!” shouted Kegs. 

“Coralee saw you with the covered 
basket, Kegs,’”’ explained Cousin Bob. 

“But I told you I wouldn’t do it,” pro- 
tested Kegs. 

“I was afraid that you had them in 
the basket,” said Coralee. 

“TI did have them,” admitted Kegs, 
and turned and ran into the house. The 
Spartans were frozen with grief and 
horror. 

Suddenly the door was kicked open, 
and out came Kegs with three small kit- 
tens in his arms. Coralee rushed to- 
wards him, crying, “You didn’t do it, 

Kegs!” 

“Of course, I didn’t,” answered 
Kegs angrily. “What do you think 
Iam? I was so afraid she’d get some 
one else to do it that I begged Mother 
to let me have them. Mother said I 
might keep them if I would take care 
of them.” 

“Aren’t they cunning!” said Cora- 
lee. “O Kegs, may I have the little 
spotted one?” 

“Of course,” said Kegs. “Two are 
enough for me, and I know Mother 
will be glad; but say—” and Kegs’s 
voice became angry again—‘‘a fine 
bunch of pals you’ve turned out to be!” 
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“O Kegs, we didn’t want to believe it,” 
said Coralee. 

“We thought it was fairer to come 
and ask you what you had done, than to 
sit and think about all the things you 
might have done,” said David. 

“T should think so, if you’re going 
to accuse me of such low-down things,” 
said the indignant Kegs. 

“By the way, what did you do?” Red 
asked him. Kegs’s face turned red. 

“I wasn’t going to tell,” he said, “but 
I guess I’d better, before somebody’s 
house burns down and you accuse me of 
setting fire to it.” 

“Go ahead, Kegs,” said Cousin Bob. 
“What was it?” 

“Well, I got up early this morning 
and hurried through my _ chores 
and——” Kegs stopped and grinned. “I 
know you’re going to laugh your heads 
off,” he said, “but I forgot it was Satur- 
day and went to school.” 

The gang roared with relief. 

“Wait a minute,” said Kegs. “That’s 
only half of it. I sat on the school steps 
for half an hour waiting for somebody 
to come, before I remembered it was 
Saturday and that you were all over at 
the Roost.” 

“But why did you take the brick out 
for just that?” asked Chink. 

“T thought that a brick that hadn’t 
any more sense than that wasn’t much 
of a help in anybody’s wall,” said Kegs. 

“Give me that brick,” said Red, “and 
come on back to the Roost. We need 
every brick in our wall, and even a 
Spartan can make a mistake like that.” 


Do You Know? 

That there is an owl that hunts by 
day instead of by night, and lives in 
the ground? It is called the burrowing 
owl. It can make its own burrows, al- 


though it prefers to use the deserted 
homes of prairie dogs. 
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Grandma Gay’s Purse 
Is Filled 


(Continued from page 11) 


together as they helped themselves tc 
generous pieces. 

“Thank you for the candy,” sang out 
Todd as he swung through the door on 
his way outside. 

“We have to practice for our Thanks- 
giving program, Grandma,” explained 
York. “Thanks, too, for the candy.” 

He caught up with Todd in a moment. 
“Listen,” he said. “How does this 
sound?” He puckered his lips and made 
a noise that sounded like “‘P-foo, P-foo.” 

Todd stood still, “York Bishop,” he 
said sternly, ““won’t you ever learn that 
you can’t whistle ‘Yankee Doodle’ with 
both cheeks full of peanut brittle?” 


A Motto 
for Mother 


Maybe Mother has just about ev- 
erything that she needs, and you 
are wondering what to choose for 
her Christmas gift. Why not send 
for one of Unity’s lovely mottoes 
for her? These mottoes are done 
in beautiful colors, and are attrac- 
tively framed. Look over the list 
below, and choose the one that you 
think Mother would like. 


The Prayer of Faith . . $1.50 
A Transcendent Treatment 1.50 
The Answer... . 1.50 
Friendship . . . . . 1.50 
Ten Commandments 

(Truth version) . . 1.25 
Power of anIdea. . . 
Abiding Words .. .75 


Unity SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Washing Up 


By MARCHETTE GAYLORD CHUTE 


I went and broke the little blue cup 
While I was out here, washing up. 
How it fell I don't understand; 
It must have slipped right out of 
my hand. 
It must have slipped, 
Though I don't see how: 
But it certainly slipped, 
‘Cause it isn't here now. 
It isn't safe in my hand any more; 
It's lying ‘in bits on the kitchen 
floor. 


I didn't mean to break it. 
I didn't mean to at all; 
But the cup was sort of slippery, 


And it really wanted to fall. 
I think the soap made it slippery, 


‘Cause it fell right out of my hand. 


I guess I'll go and tell Mummy: 
She'll understand. 
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The city of Marathon was attacked 
by Persian soldiers in the year 490 B. C. 
Miltiades, the Athenian general, and his 
men defeated the invading army. Mil- 
tiades then chose his swiftest runner, 
Pheidippides, a boy about sixteen years 


old, to carry the news to Athens, twenty- 
six and a half miles away. It is in 
memory of that long race and in honor 
of the Athenian youth who ran it that 
today we call any contest of endurance 
a marathon. 
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Sal Cooveues FOR Smait Coors 


BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


“Look at our posters, Mother,” said 
Marjorie, as the girls hurried in out 
of the blustering wind. ‘We had to hold 
‘hem tight, so that they wouldn’t blow 
away.” 

“They are lovely, Marjorie,” Mrs. 
Miller replied. ‘This horn of plenty is 
especially good, and Ann Beth’s pilgrims 
are fine. Marjorie, why didn’t you make 
a drawing of the real cause of the first 
Thanksgiving Day?” 

“Why, Mother, I don’t know what 
you mean—the pilgrims just wanted to 
give thanks to God for the harvest.” 

“That’s it—the harvest of what?” 

“Of their crops,” guessed Marjorie. 

Mrs. Miller shook her head. 

“Oh, I know!” cried Ann Beth. 
“Corn!” 

“That’s it,” smiled Mrs. Miller. “Our 
Thanksgiving dinner is really not com- 
plete without corn, for without corn we 
should have no Thanksgiving harvest 
day. Long before the pilgrims came to 
America, the Indians grew corn for 
food. They ground the kernels between 
large flat stones and made bread from 
the meal. Now, of course, we make 
many different things from corn: 
syrups, oils, breakfast foods, and corn 
starches, as well as meal. We will use 
corn meal today for our cooking lesson, 
and here is an old, old recipe for Indian 
bannock, which is just another name for 
spoon bread. The first Virginian house- 
wives probably got their recipe for 
spoon bread from the Indian squaws.” 


INDIAN BANNOCK 
1 cupful milk % cupful corn meal 
1 teaspoonful butter % teaspoonful sugar 
*2 teaspoonful salt 1 egg 


Heat the milk and when ready to boil, 
stir in the corn meal. Cook until the mix- 
ture thickens and is free from lumps, then 
remove from the fire. When cool, add the 
butter, sugar, salt, and beaten egg yolk. 
Beat well and then fold in the beaten egg 
white. Pour into a well-buttered and heated 
baking dish, and bake in hot oven for 25 
or 30 minutes. Serve at once from the dish 
in which it is cooked. 


The girls divided the work and in a 
very short time the bannock was in the 
oven. 

Ann Beth picked up Mrs. Miller’s 
cookbook. “Oh, here is an Indian pud- 
ding recipe,” she said. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Miller replied, “‘let’s copy 
it while we wait for the bread to bake.” 


BAKED INDIAN PUDDING 


3 tablespoonfuls 
corn meal 
1 egg 
1 scant teaspoonful 
ginger 
a little salt 


% cupful water 

% cupful molasses 

1% cupfuls milk 

tablespoonful 
butter 


Cook the meal in the water about 5 min- 
utes. Beat the egg, then mix the molasses, 
ginger, milk, and egg together. Add the 
cooked meal and blend. Pour into a hot 
buttered baking dish, dot the top of the 
pudding with butter, and bake slowly 45 
minutes. 


Daisy Dean was the last to get the 
book. When she had finished copying 


the recipe she turned the page. ‘Why, 
Mrs. Miller,” she cried, “‘here is a recipe 
for corn-flake cookies and corn-flake 
candy.” 

“Yes, you remember, I told you that 
corn could be used in many ways; but 
our bannock is done now, so we will try 
the cookies and candy some other day.” 
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HE BABY that must be loved is a 
darling baby. Out of an ugly little 
face, with a flat nose and a big mouth, 
his large, innocent-looking eyes gaze 
wonderingly at the world. His small 
body is covered with soft, reddish-brown 
hair. You would love to cuddle him, 
and he would love to be cuddled; but to 
pet him in his native home you would 
have to go far away across the seas to 
Borneo or Sumatra. (Can you find these 
islands on your map of the East Indies?) 
When you got there you would have to 
climb a tree! For this baby, whose fa- 
ther is the jungle man or orang-outang 
(pronounced 6-rang’ 60-tang’), lives in 
a huge nest high in a tree of the great 
forests that grow in those hot countries. 
The family is very happy in its tree- 
top home. All around them hangs the 
fruit on which they live, and about the 
only thing that they need go to the 
ground for is water. 
Daddy Orang-Outang thinks that his 


children and their mother are the finest. 


in the world. He likes nothing better 
than to play with the baby or to chatter 
with its mother. The baby’s grand- 
mother and grandfather and all his 
uncles and aunts and cousins live near 
by in other trees. Very early the baby 
learns to be happy with his other rela- 
tions as well as with his own family; but 
at first he clings only to his mother. If 
she puts him down and goes out of his 
sight, he cries until she comes back and 
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The Baby That Must Be Loved 


By Mabel Ansley Murphy LID 
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takes him up and pets him. Not until 
he is three or four months old will he 
leave the shelter of her arms. 

Orang-outangs are not happy in a 
zoological garden. Yet sometimes a baby 
orang-outang is born there, and each one 
of these babies has loved the men about 
the garden just as it would have loved 
its own people in the forest. Some- 
times the baby is taken into a home. 
There he is taken care of just as your 
little brother or sister is cared for. He 
plays with a rattle and likes to have 
some one play “peekaboo” with him. He 
sits in a high chair and eats out of a 
spoon. 

As he grows older, Baby Orang plays 
with a ball and builds blocks. He de- 
lights in a game of hide and seek. He 
sits at a little table to eat and uses a 
knife and fork and spoon and napkin, 
just as you do. He eats the same kind 
of food. A very wise man who has 
studied these babies for years says that 
they ought to have a kindergarten just 
as children have. 

But all this happens only if Baby 
Orang is loved and petted. In fact, if 
the baby is not loved he will not thrive; 
he will not play; he will not eat. He 
will sit quietly in a corner, grieving. 
Of course every baby needs love, but 
the little orang- 
outang must be 
loved. With- 
out love he 
cannot live. 


He sits in a high 
chair and eats out 
of a@ spoon 
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WHAT WEE WISDOM HAS TO OFFER 
THE GRADE TEACHER 


school on the first day of No- 
vember fortified with the cur- 
rent issues of the best chil- 
dren’s magazines under her arm. 
They are her guarantee against dull 
classroom hours. Let us look over 
her guarantee from WEE WISDOM. 


/-\{Y HE MODERN teacher starts to 
| 


The most important event in No- 
vember is Thanksgiving, of course. 
“Grandma Gay’s Purse Is Filled” is 
a Thanksgiving story with just 
enough action, humor, and good will 
to start the Thanksgiving spirit go- 
ing the first of the month. Karen, 
too, has something to offer towards the 
Thanksgiving spirit in her story 
“Gift of a Bird’s Song.” The second 
chapter of “Nancy Lee Plays the 
Game” will be doubly enjoyed if the 
teacher reads it aloud in class. 


If the class is studying oceans, 
ships, or geography, the November 
stamp page will provide added in- 
terest in the lessons. 


No Thanksgiving program is com- 
plete without a song. The whole class 
will enjoy hearing one of the pupils 
sing or play WEE WISDOM’s November 
offering “Sing Thanks to God, the 
Great Giver,” on page 30. 


Page 34 offers excellent material for 
a class project. Any class can make 


this easy and inexpensive doll’s house. 
Extra interest can be added to geog- 
raphy lessons by furnishing the house 
after the fashion of first one country 
and then another, as the geography 
lessons advance. 


The teacher will find that her pupils 
will enjoy hearing about “The Baby 
That Must Be Loved,” on page 42. 
In this way the latest findings in na- 
ture study and scientific research are 
made available to children. 


Famous children and children who 
grew up to be famous men and women 
make their entry into WEE WISDOM’s 
pages with this issue. Page 40 is the 
first of a historical-biographical series 
of Pages to Color, covering the period 
from 490 B. C. down to modern times. 
The pupils will find these pages in- 
spirational as well as enjoyable. 


Pumpkins are always associated 
with Thanksgiving; and what is more 
fitting than to have Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin-Eater appear at this time? 
The class will probably make a num- 
ber of these cut-outs in their art work, 
tracing around the one given. They 
can be used for room decorations. 


The teacher who avails herself of 
the help WEE WISDOM offers can be 
sure of an interested class. 
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The Gift of a Bird’s Song 
(Continued from page 14) 


new thing was this? Applause was rain- 
ing wildly throughout the house. 

Miss James, peering out of a peep- 
hole in surprise at the little songster, 
must have known that this large audi- 
ence was in earnest; for a messenger 
hurried out and spoke a few words to 
the director, who leaned over at once 
and spoke briefly to Karen. 

The little girl never knew just what 
happened next. She felt herself being 
lifted over the twinkling footlights; and 
there she was, in the dear woodland 
where she had been so many times. She 
did not know how much like the flame 
of a little candle she looked, standing 
there, in her filmy yellow dress. 

Once more the violins and flutes took 
up the delicate bird music, and Karen’s 
whistle dipped and soared in a flood of 
melody that was sunlight and freshness. 

The last notes of the violins were 
drowned by applause. Here was no 
polite clapping. It sounded like hail 
on a roof. 

Wonderingly she looked over the dark 
auditorium dotted with hundreds of 
white faces. For some reason she 
thought of Minna, and of Minna’s beau- 
tiful gift. But hers was a gift, too; 
Karen’s own gift to the children. “I’m 
glad, glad, glad!” her heart shouted to 
her. “I must do my loveliest best!” 

She whistled again and again—sweet, 
familiar things from the play—until at 
last she bent over the footlights and 
said, “Please, Mr. Director, I’m tired.” 

As she rode home that night after the 
applause of the crowded theater, the 
sweetness of her whistle nestled in 
Karen’s heart—nestled there with a 
beautiful, new thought that poured even 
into its tiniest corner. Perhaps, after 
all, she had given, not one, but two dear 
gifts: a pink-and-gold princess and the 
song of a bird. She closed smiling eyes. 


WEE WISDOM 


November, 1932 


Our Stamp Collectors 

(Continued from page 23) 
ship is the subject of one of that coun- 
try’s stamps, while the Newfoundland 
adhesive shows a modern fast-mail 
steamer, the S. S. Caribou. 

Look through your collection to see 
how many other strange crafts you can 
add to your fleet. If you find that you 
have a number of ships you can rank 
yourself as a captain now, and if you 
get a few more ships you will have to 
promote yourself to an admiral, at least. 
Well, pleasant sailing until next month. 


Are You Going to Move? 

If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. 
If your family is subscribing to any of 
our other magazines, please give us their 
names also. 


A Help to Boys and Girls i 


When your Sunday school 
teacher asks you to explain some- 
thing in the lesson, can you al- 
ways tell her right off what the 
verse means? 

The Unity Sunday School Leaf- 
let is a big help to boys and girls 
in this respect. It presents the 
regular Sunday school lessons i 
and tells the wonderful Bible 
stories in such a way that you 
can understand them. 

In addition there is always an 
interesting story based on the 
lesson, besides a picture to color , 
and verses to learn. s 

Ask Mother or Dad to send for F 
the Unity Sunday School Leaf- i 
let as a gift to you. A year’s 
subscription includes a separate 
leaflet for every Sunday in the 
year, making a fifty-two-in-one 
gift. The price of the Unity i 
Sunday School Leaflet is ; 


$1 
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Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-Eater 


By LUCILLE MorRGAN ISON 


Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater 

Had a wife and couldn’t keep her; 
He put her in a pumpkin shell, 
And there he kept her very well. 


Mount the page on stiff paper. Cut out 
che three pieces. Punch holes at A, B, C, 
and D. Fasten A over B with a brass fas- 
tener and fasten C over D. Slit the dashed 
line on the pumpkin. Put the lid on the 
pumpkin by pushing the girl down through 
the slit. Bend back flap E. Open and 


shut the pumpkin by pushing up and down 
on flap E. 
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WEE WISDOM 


November, 1933 


By LUCILLE MorRGAN ISON 


One day a little mouse ran across the 
paw of a sleeping lion, and awakened him. 
The angered lion was about to kill the 
mouse, when she said: “Please spare me. 
Some day I will repay you.” The lion was 
amused and let her go. A few days later 
the lion was caught in a hunter’s net. The 
mouse heard the lion’s roars, and running 
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LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


Wj 


to him, quickly gnawed the ropes in two and 
set the lion free. 

To find the moral of this fable, write 
down the words suggested by the figures 
below the picture, and add or substract as 
indicated. The words are separated by a 
double line. The answer will be given next 
month. 
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A NEW BOOK WITH WEE WISDOM 


This Christmas every one that 
sends in a year’s subscription to 
Wee Wisdom magazine will receive, 
free, a new book, The Four-Leafed 
Clover, by Estelle Urbahns. 


We know that you will like 
this delightful book—story, cover, 
and all. It tells of a lad named 
Peter who earned his living hap- 
pily and honestly by selling pans 
from house to house in the village. 


In the beginning of the story he 
is just Peter the peddler, but at the 
end he becomes the happy adopted 
son of the mayor. You will be 
amazed at what happened to Peter 
in the meantime—a whole chain 
of things that began with his stoop- 
ing to pick a four-leafed clover. 


917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


whose name appears below. 
my order. 


Unity School of Christianity, 


The Four-Leafed Clover is a 
forty-eight-page book, with a num- 
ber of pictures, and it is printed 
in large type. It has a lovely cover 
in three colors, and measures 6% 
by 8% inches. 


Why not order a subscription to 
Wee Wisdom as your Christmas 
gift to some little friend, and let 
us send the book to you? Or, if you 
prefer, we will send both the maga- 
zine and the book to your friend. 


It is not too soon to send in your 
order. If you like, we will hold it 
and mail the magazine and the 
book just in time for Christmas. 
A year’s subscription to Wee Wis- 
dom is $1.50, and The Four-Leafed 
Clover is free. 


Please send WEE WISDOM for one year to my friend 
I am inclosing $1.50 to pay for 
Please send the gift book as directed. 


City 


to 
Street and number 
City 


I wish The Four-Leafed Clover sent 
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(The price of THE Four-LEAFED CLOVER is 50 cents, when not 
ordered with WEE WISDOM.) 
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MORNING 


// 


Praise in the morning 
Makes the day bright 

From early bird song 

To candlelight. 


Thanks at the noon hour 


For home and friends 


Bring added blessings 
As the day ends. 


Prayer in the evening 


Smooths out the mind; 


Wise thoughts behind. 
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On Sale at All Leading News Stands 


